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Hicsen Brave and Courageous | 


7 heart of every boy and every girl thrills to the old stories of te 

courageous men and women who lived in times past. The Bibles } 
well as our history books is full of them. There is the story of Mosy | 
who though fearful in his heart, took hold of his courage and led te |) 
Children of Israel out of Egypt. David’s heart may have quailed wih |’ 
fear as he faced the armored Goliath, but he courageously faced him — 
I don’t believe it was easy for Daniel to enter the lion’s den, but he didi, 

Columbus must have been cold with fear many times as he saild 
the uncharted ocean on his first voyage to America; and surely it tok 
courage for our forefathers to leave their homes in the old world ad 4 
bring their families to our wild, forbidding New England coast. 

It took courage for men like Howe, who invented the sewing machin, 
and Edison and Marconi and Bell and the Wright brothers to risk the 
ridicule and derision of their friends and neighbors as well as poverty for 
themselves and their families to give us the electric light, the wireles 
telegraph, the telephone, and the airplane. 

We have had many brave and courageous women, women like Florene 
Nightingale, Clara Barton, and Madame Curie. Florence Nightingale took 
her nursing ability to the men who were dying of wounds and disese 
and started the nursing profession. Clara Barton started our Red Cns | 
and Madame Curie worked under many hardships to help her husband 
discover radium, which saves much suffering. "7 

The works of all brave and courageous men and women are not wit 4 
ten in books. Many of our brave men and women are your own fathers 
and mothers; and you yourselves are brave and courageous. A. brave 
person is one who has the courage to do the thing that needs to be don, *. 
even if he is afraid to do it. Every time a child stands before his class and 
recites his lesson with lips trembling and knees shaking he is being 
courageous. Every time he runs an errand or goes to bed alone inthe | 
dark, even though he is afraid, he is using the same thing that Moss 
and David and Florence Nightingale and others have used, the courge . 
that comes from knowing that God is his help in every need. var 

For our new-year resolution let us resolve to remember that Godis | 
our help in every need. Then we shall be brave and courageous. \\ 
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KING WINTER 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


King Winter’s face is rough and red; 
He wears an ice crown on his head; 
His voice is very. deep and gruff— 
Like some fierce bear he goes huff-huff! 
The dogs and chickens scamper in; 
We button coats up to the chin. 
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But still he is an all-right sort; 
He brings us jolly winter sport. 
He throws the snow upon:the hill 
_ So we can coast with right good will; 
He freezes streams so we can glide 
On skates across the countryside. 
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By 
William A. Clough 


LAINE had been trying all week to hide her 
E disappointment. When there’s so very much 


of it to hide, that is not easy, especially for a 
ten-year-old girl. Elaine guessed she hadn’t been 
doing a very good job of it. 

She didn’t want her father and mother to 
notice her disappointment and feel bad. It wasn’t 
exactly their fault. It wasn’t Virginia’s fault, or 
Nancy’s, or anybody’s. But it just wasn’t fair— 
being a middle girl. She even wished sometimes 
she’d been a boy. 

It was bad enough to have to take her older 
sister's hand-me-downs all through the year. 
but to get them wrapped in fancy paper and dis- 
guised as Christmaspresents was too much. That, 
she found, was just what had happened when she 
ran eagerly downstairs to the tree on Saturday 
morning. 

Elaine sighed, slapped her book face down on 
the pillow, raised herself on an elbow, and 
looked out the window. It hadn’t been a white 
Christmas, but tomorrow certainly would be a 
white New Year’s Day. Snow had fallen for 
three days, and today was cold and crisp, with 
a sky as blue as a June sky. 

Snow diamonds flashed and specie’ on the 


FOR THE MIDDLE GIRL 


“She’s so cute,” 
Susan whis- 


window sill, and the blue spruce at the yard’s 
edge was a white spruce now, sprinkled with 
millions of jewels. 

Nancy was building a castle in the middle of 
the yard. She was struggling to lift a big block 
of snow to the top of other blocks, and her face 
was almost as red as her mittens. Her new shovel 
gleamed in the sun. 

Elaine blinked her eyelids, partly to keep the 
bright reflection of the sun on the snow out of her 
eyes, and partly to keep the hot tears from falling 
onto the bed. 

New mittens, new shovel, new boots—Nancy 
had new things, and Virginia had new things. 
But the only really new thing she had received 
for Christmas was the ring with the little cameo 
set, and even the cameo had been Grandma’s 
and reset for her. ‘Prize it, dear,” her mother 
had said. “It’s very old.” 

That was the whole trouble—everything was 
old! There was Virginia’s coat, cleaned and dyed 
but still old; Virginia’s snow suit, done over by 
a tailor but old just the same; Virginia’s shoe 
skates, polished and shining but not new. 

And the sled, that was the biggest disappoint- 
ment of all. She had thought that it really was 
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new when she saw it gleaming red and white un- 
der the tree. Not until she turned it over and 
saw where her father’s paintbrush hadn't en- 
tirely concealed the carved initials V. J. E. did she 
realize that the sled too had been Virginia's. 

Wouldn’t she ever have anything that was not 
secondhand from her older sister, anything that 
was new just for herself? 

“Elaine, dear.” Her mother’s cheerful voice 
calling from the foot of the stairs broke in on her 
unhappy thoughts. “It’s such a beautiful day, 
why don’t you go out and help Nancy build her 
house? She’s having such a time out there alone. 
Put on your new snow suit and take your sled. 
Vacation will soon be over, you know.” 

Elaine hadn’t been out of the house since 
Christmas. The storm had given her an excuse 
to spend the hours in her room reading and 
playing with her paper dolls. But if she didn’t 
go out today her mother would surely suspect 
something was wrong. “ ‘New snow suit’—that’s 
a joke,” she thought. 

“O. K.,” she called in a voice she tried to 
make bright. 

Slowly she pulled on the snow suit and looked 
at herself in the mirror. It fitted perfectly, and 
she had to admit it looked almost as nice as it 
had on Virginia two years before when it was 
brand new. Virginia was very careful with her 
clothes, too careful. They were always too good 
to throw away when she outgrew them. But they 
were never good enough to pass on down to 
Nancy after Elaine had worn them. 


Elaine heard the back door bang shut and the 
sound of feet stamping on the mat as she started 
down the stairs. Then Susan’s always-cheerful 
voice called, “Hello, Mrs. Emmons. Where's 
Lain?” 

Elaine brightened. “Hi, Sue. I’m here,” she 
called before her mother could reply. “Just get- 
ting ready to go out.” 

Susan Graham was Elaine’s best chum and had 
been ever since they were tiny toddlers. Her 
morning face was as round and rosy as an apple 
and her nose a freckled button in the middle of 
it. Her brown eyes danced continually. There 
was a dimple big enough to put your finger in 
right in the middle of her chin. Susan was round 
all over. Elaine always thought she looked so 
comfortable and cozy. 

“I’m going over to the Lockport’s to see the 
new baby; want to come along?” Susan said. “My 
mother says she’s cute as a bug’s ear and she’s 
got sO many, many pretty things. Say, that’s a 
swell snowsuit you have, Lain. Get it for Christ- 
mas?” 

Elaine’s face clouded. “It was Ginny’s,” she 
said shortly. Then as she saw little lines run 
across her mother’s forehead she added quickly: 
“May I go with Sue, Mom? I've never seen a 
brand-new baby.” 

“Yes, but don’t stay too long,” her mother 
said. “Mrs. Lockport is probably having a lot of 
company. Everybody likes new babies.” 

Everybody likes new anything, Elaine thought 
as her heel caught in the worn lining of her boot 


Elaine called, 
“Happy new 
year!” 
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and she heard it rip a little more 
as she tugged at it. 

Outside the girls stopped 
long enough to lift snow blocks 
to the roof of Nancy’s castle 
and to show her how to seal up 
the cracks. 

They found Mrs. Lockport 
propped up on pillows, wear- 
ing a pale-pink bed jacket 
and looking very lovely when 
Grandma Burton led them into 
the bedroom. She’s like my 
cameo, Elaine thought. 

“Did you come to see my 
Christmas present?” Mrs. Lock- 
port smiled at the girls. 
“There she is. Isn’t she wonder- 
ful?” 

Elaine and Susan bent over 
the crib wide-eyed. The baby 
was the tiniest human being 
Elaine had ever seen and by 
far the prettiest, she thought. 
“She looks like strawberry ice 
cream,” she whispered. 

“She’s so cute,” Susan whis- 
pered back. “Don’t you wish 
you had her to play with, 
Lain?” 

“With all the nice new 
clothes to dress her in,” Elaine 
nodded. ‘‘What beautiful 
things, Mrs. Lockport.” 

“Show them the other things 
in the bureau, Mother,” Mrs. 
Lockport said. 

The girls marveled and ex- 
claimed over dresses, jackets, 
booties, shoes, bright rattles, 


Tools 
By Pearl Yeadon McGinnis 


I have seven tools I did not 
buy; 
I use them many times each 
day, 
And everyone may have them 
free— 
They’re such a help in work 
and play. 


“Please” helps me get the 
things I want, 
And “Thank you” lights a 
face or path; 
“Excuse me” unlocks doors 
and things, 
And “Pardon me” reduces 
wrath. 


When grownups stop to chat 
with me 
Two sets of double tools I 
choose; 
They’re “Yes, ma’am,” “No, 
ma’am,” “Yes, sir,” “No, 


sir 
They’re such mice ones to 
use! 
The tool I think is really nice 
And rightly used shines out 
in glory, 
When I have bumped or hurt 
a friend— 
Not meaning to—is “I am 
sorry.” 


seems to be old,” Grandma Bur- 
ton smiled. “If you girls want 
to play a really exciting game 
I'll tell you one. You can call 
it ‘discovery.’ The object is to 
look for new things everywhere 
and see who can find the most. 
Try it on your way home. See if 
it isn’t fun.” 

“New baby, new clothes, 
new crib,” Susan pointed them 
out eagerly. “Come on, Lain. 
Thanks for letting us see the 
baby. Thanks for the game.” 

They were hardly out of the 
Lockport’s yard when Susan ex- 
claimed, see Jacky Santos's 
new puppy—and there’s a new 
wreath.” 

Elaine looked quickly about 
her. “The snow is new,” she 
said. “The diamonds in the 
snow are new. See how they 
shine! That’s a new shadow 


- falling from that pine tree.” 


Susan’s sharp eyes darted 
here and there. They spied 
a white-breasted bird swinging - 
on telephone wires overhead. 
“Look, a snowbird,” she cried. 
“That's new.” 

Just then the little bird’s beak 
opened, and its throat rippled 
as it poured out a happy song 
on the clear morning air. 

“Listen to him,” Elaine whis- 
pered. “Did you ever hear a 
bird sing so beautifully ?” Then 
she turned wide eyes to Susan. 
“That’s new too.” 


and all sorts of tiny baby clothes and toys. 

“You lucky baby,” Elaine said a little wist- 
fully, leaning over the crib. “You have every 
single thing new.” 

“She'll have the new look,” Susan giggled. 

“We'd like her to grow up having the new 
look,” Grandma Burton said seriously. “I don’t 
mean in clothes, I mean seeing everything new. 
You can, you know.” 

“Everything?” Elaine’s eyes were wide and 
questioning. “How can you see things new if 
they are really old?” 

“You can see something new even in what 


Looking back at her, Susan suddenly ex- 
claimed: “I see something new. It’s in your eyes. 
It flashes like—like the diamonds in the snow.” 

Elaine laughed. “I can see it in your eyes too. 
I guess it must be a light from a new thought. 
Boy, this is fun. You can think new things too.” 

“You can see them and hear them and think 
them,” Susan said. “I guess maybe you can 
smell them and taste them. My mother made a 
new pudding yesterday out of the new cookbook 
she got for Christmas.”. 

Elaine’s smiled faded. ‘““That’s where this 
game doesn’t work. (Please turn to page 26) 
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Chef Win - ter tipped his mix - ing bowl, Tipped it 


up - side down. This 


mom -ing we got up 


to see Marsh-mal - low 


ic - ing on 


T 
ev -’ry tree and roof - top, Are cov-ered soft and white. The 
2 
world is like a birth-day cake Frost -ed o - ver night..... 
$: 
Words by Ella Stratton Colbo Music by Isabelle Groetzinger 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Has Told 


The Stockwell family, Father and Mother, Jet and 
Sarah and their little brother Lonny, lived on their 
homestead in the “new country.” Their nearest neigh- 
bors were Indians, Big Brother, Running Deer, and 
Moon Flower. Mr. Tanner owned the sawmill. Tod and 
Nancy Tanner went to school with Jet and Sarah. Their 
old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Buxton and Ben and Mattie, 
had come to the new country with the Stockwells, but 
they lived several miles away. Uncle John had brought 
his bride, Auntie Sue, to the new country and built a 
cabin near the Stockwells. 


The season had been so hot and dry that fields, gar- 
dens, and pastures were burned up. Mr. Stockwell told 
Jet that he was to ride to the settlement with the Indian 
boys to deliver a letter to the storekeeper. At first Jet, 
who was almost fourteen, thought he could not ride 
bareback with the Indians, who had saddles. Then an 
idea came to him. He had a question to ask the store- 


keeper! 
Part Two 


ET slipped from his bed and went outside 

while it was still dark. Had he dreamed that 
he rode his pony over to see Running Deer and 
Big Brother the night before? Was Father send- 
ing him with the Indian boys to the settlement 
with a letter to the storekeeper? No, he had 
not dreamed it, and he did not have long to 
wonder about it, for soon he heard Mother 
preparing breakfast. Through the open door he 
saw his father at the table writing a letter by 
candlelight. 

Sarah crossed the room, buttoning her long- 
sleeved apron, her eyes still heavy with sleep. 

Jet took the lantern and went to the barn. He 
put a folded blanket across Kutha’s back and 
tightened the bellyband that held the blanket in 
place. “We are off again, old boy,” he said 
aloud. “But we're not going to herd cows or hunt 
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Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


lost sheep. We're not going to ride the boundary 
line or go on an errand to the neighbors. We 
are going to the settlement with Running Deer 
and Big Brother!” Kutha twitched his ears back- 
ward, then forward, as if listening. 

Jet threw the bridle over the pony’s head and 
buckled the strap under his throat. “I'll tell you 
a secret,” he confided. ‘““When I get to the settle- 
ment I’m going to ask the storekeeper if I may 
work for him. If I earn enough money I'll buy a 
saddle.” Kutha pawed the ground restlessly. His 


body quivered with eagerness. 


Jet led the pony through the barnyard and up 
to the cabin door. His father came out with a 
blanket folded and tied in a long, round roll. 
Mother brought a sack filled with bread and 
butter and hard-boiled eggs. Jet tied the blanket 
and sack and a canteen of water to the straps 
across the pony’s back. Then he fol- 
lowed his father and mother inside 
the cabin for last-minute instructions. 
Lonny was still asleep. Sarah had set 
out the plates and was filling the 
mugs with milk. 

Jet put his father’s letter in his 
pocket and buttoned his pocket to 
keep the letter safe. Mother took 
the little tin money box from the 
high shelf on the wall and counted 
out four silver coins. “I hope you 
can bring home a small sack of rice 
and some dried apples. They will 
not be bunglesome or heavy,” she 
explained. Jet tied the coins in the 
corner of his bandanna handkerchief 
and put the handkerchief inside his 
shirt. Mother looked at him tenderly. 
“Jetty, please remember not to race 
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your pony with the Indian boys.” 

Father turned from the doorway. “Big Brother 
understands horses. He will want his horse to 
appear well and be at its best when he reaches 
the settlement. He'll not race along the way.” 

Breakfast was soon over. Then with the first 
glow of the rising sun Jet swung up on the pony’s 
back and headed toward the Indians’ home. 
Little puffs of dust followed the trail of the 
pony’s hoofs as he trotted down the slope. A 
quail darted across the path, then another, and 


another. A blue jay called a shrill welcome to’ 


the new day. Jet and the pony crossed the creek 
and picked their way up the rocky trail on the 
other side. 

Jet held his head high. He knew a feeling of 
excitement. He felt a lift of expectation such as 
he had not felt since the day his father had 
assigned the acre of ground to him and told 
him he could have all that he raised on it for 
his own use. Jet had been to the settlement only 
twice before. Both times he had gone with his 
father in the wagon. This trip would be different. 
He was on his own. 

The journey itself was unexpected. Father’s 
business with the storekeeper must be urgent or 
Father would not have sent him with the Indian 
boys. Father would have waited until he could 
go himself with the oxen and wagon. In the 
wagon he could bring home a whole load of 
supplies. 

Jet thought about the little tin box and how 
carefully his mother had counted out the four 


coins from it. There had been only a few coins 
left. Was Father and Mother’s money almost 
gone? And the vegetables in Mother’s garden 
were dying for want of rain! Not only could 
the family have no fresh vegetables during the 
summer but it would have no vegetables to dry 
and put away for winter use. 

Quickly Jet’s feeling of expectation turned to 
dread. Again a heavy feeling filled his heart. 
His shoulders drooped. He wanted a saddle more 
than anything, but he should not be thinking 
about a saddle when Father and Mother had 
important things like food to think about. He 
touched Kutha’s flanks with his heels, hurrying 
the pony forward. The action matched the feel- 
ing in his heart that there was a need for hurry. 
When he reached the settlement he would ask 
the storekeeper if he might work for him. But 
now he would state a very different reason than 
he had at first planned. 

“How! How!” The Indian boys shouted a | 
loud welcome. They were gay in bright-red 
shirts; their black hair hung in long braids 
across their shoulders. A quiver of arrows hung 
from each boy’s belt; the bows they had tied 
across their back. Jet was proud that the boys 
were his friends, and he felt a sense of security 
in their company. 

“Ride,” Big Brother shouted as he swung into 
his saddle. Running Deer followed his action. 
Jet then brought Kutha in line behind Running 
Deer. Jet knew that Indians walked in single file 
and that they usually rode in the same manner. 
He was glad that he rode be- 
hind the boys—they had sad- 
dies, and he was riding bare- 
back. 

Mile after mile they rode, 
sometimes trotting their ponies 
but never loping them. Father 
was right when he said that Big 
Brother would be careful of 
his horse. When they left the 
wagon road and went out across 
the open, he watched for the 
prairie-dog holes that could so 
easily cause a horse to stumble, 
and he circled out of the way 
of thistles that might scratch 
Kutha’s legs. 


Mile after mile they rode. 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, Father, for today! 
With prayer I now begin it: 
Help me find loving, friendly 
deeds 
To fill each hour and 
minute. 


At noon the boys stopped to 
rest and eat their lunch. They 
had reached a creek with trees 
growing along its banks. The 
Indians took the saddles off 
their ponies, and Jet took the 
blanket off his. The horses 
splashed knee-deep into the 
water and lowered their heads. 
They drank thirstily, their sides 
rising and swelling with each 
draught. After a while they 
raised their heads, and stood 
still, jaws dripping. Then the 
boys staked them in the open 
ground between the trees, 
where they could nibble the 
short grass. When their horses 
had been cared for the boys sat 
cross-legged on the ground un- 
der a tree and ate thick slices 
of buttered bread and drank 
from their canteens. 

“Sleep next stop,” Big Broth- 
er said as he stretched out on 
the ground. 

Running Deer looked at Jet, 
then at the bows and arrows 
on the ground. “You—me— 
shoot,” he said. 

“No,” Big Brother told him. 
“Rest.” This suited Jet. He 
wanted to lie quietly in the 
shade while he could; when 
they got on their ponies and 
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started riding again they would 
spend the afternoon in the open 
under a blazing sun. 


By the middle of the after- 
noon each of Jet’s legs felt as 
if it weighed a hundred pounds. 
If he had had a saddle, with 
stirrups to hold his feet, his 
legs would not be so tired, he 
reasoned. He lifted one leg up, 
over, and across the pony’s 
back, and tried riding sideways 
for a while. This helped a little. 
After a time he lowered this 
leg and lifted the other one. Si- 
lently the Indian boys sat their 
saddles. If they were tired they 
did not show it. They sat as 
erect as they had when they 
left home that morning. 

Just before sundown, off to- 
ward the west and a little to the 
south, Jet sighted a thicket of 
trees. He had seen thickets 
growing right out in the op- 
en before, like frightened peo- 
ple huddled together for safe- 
ty. Trees growing like this 
could offer shelter and friendly 
protection to weary travelers. 
Jet shifted his position on the 
pony’s back. He was weary all 
right; his face was caked with 
perspiration and dust, his eyes 
burned from the glare of the 
sun, and his throat was dry. 

He was glad when he saw 
Big Brother turn his horse’s 
head toward the trees. They 
had been riding blind for quite 
some time, that is, without trail. 
Big Brother had left the trail 
early in the afternoon. The un- 
even ground over which they 
had ridden was covered with 
sagebrush, cactus, thistles, and 
small stones. But they had not 
slackened their monotonous 
gait. It was under the cover of 
those trees, Jet thought, that 
Big Brother had planned at the 
start to spend the night. There 
was a deep hole walled around 


with stones under one of the 
trees. “Spring,” Big Brother 
said. But the water in the hole 
was low. Only by lying flat on 
the ground and extending an 
arm down could they reach the 
water. By taking turns with the 
old rusty bucket the boys wa- 
tered their horses before stak- 
ing them for the night. 

Then they filled their can- 
teens and washed their face and 
hands. The Indians were used 
to living in the open. They 
talked little, and everything 
they did they had a reason for 
doing. When they had finished 
eating they fastened their re- 
maining food to an overhang- 
ing limb of a tree, out of reach 
of night-prowling animals. By 
the time a few stars appeared in 
the sky both boys were stretched 
full length on the ground 
asleep. 

On his blanket Jet stared into 
the darkness. The distant bay- 
ing of wolves added a mourn- 
ful sound to the strange sur- 
roundings. He was not exactly 
afraid, for he knew that bows 
and arrows rested within a 
hand’s reach of the sleeping In- 
dians. But tired though he was, 
he was not sleepy. 

He thought about home, a 
whole day’s ride behind. Father, 
Mother, Sarah, and Lonny 
would be sitting on the split-log 
seats in the yard near the cabin. 
Maybe Uncle John and Auntie 
Sue had walked over to sit with 
them; they lived only about a 
mile and a half away if they 
crossed the creek at the shal- 
lows. Jet hoped Sarah had re- 
membered to water his pet 
lamb at noon. He wished he 
could have told Tod and Nancy 
that he was going to the settle- 
ment. He wondered if Ben 
Jeffries had a saddle. 

When Jet wakened the next 
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morning the Indian boys were 
putting the saddles on their 
ponies. It was not yet daylight. 
“Beat sun,” Big Brother said, 
and Jet hurried to put his blan- 
ket on Kutha. Father had said 
they should reach the settle- 
ment by noon, but they had 
been riding only a few hours 
when Jet realized that their off- 
trail riding the day before had 
been a short cut. They reached 
the settlement by the middle of 
the forenoon. 

The one street of the settle- 
ment was short and dusty. Cab- 
ins, sheds, and stores shut it in 
closely on both sides. Hitching 
posts stood like tree stumps 
along the sides of the street. 
Wire was stretched from post 
to post. A footpath, six or eight 
feet wide, lay between the wire 
and the buildings. Men wearing 
broad-brimmed hats stood be- 
side open wagons. Indians led 
horses up and down the street 
in search of buyers. Trappers in 
rough shirts and faded jeans 
stood beside their piles of pelts 
and called aloud the prices. 
There were other men standing 
around who seemed to be 
neither buying nor selling. 

Finding no room at the hitch- 
ing posts, the boys tied their 
ponies to a tree behind the 
store. The Indian boys took 
their bows and arrows and hur- 
tied away. Big Brother called 
to Jet, “Ride home next sun.” 
Then the boys were gone, and 
Jet was left alone. 

He had not intended to fol- 
low the boys as they went about 
their business, but he wished 
they had not left him so soon. 
He leaned against his pony. He 
wished that he were back at 
the homestead. Why had ie 
thought it would be easy to ask 
the storekeeper for a job? His 
hand went to his pocket. He 


must deliver the letter. What 


was Father’s business with Mr. © 


Smith? Jet hitched his jeans a 
little higher, stuck his thumbs 
inside the waistband, and 
walked around to the street. 
The day was already hot. The 
air was heavy with the smell of 
leather and the sweat of horses. 

Jet went inside the store. Mr. 
Smith was busy. One of his 
helpers came over to Jet. “What 
can I do for you, son?” he asked 
pleasantly. 

Jet untied the corner of his 
handkerchief and put the mon- 
ey on the counter. “I want as 
much rice and dried apples as 
this money will buy.” 

Mr. Smith’s customer picked 
up his package and left the 
store. Jet hurried over to the 
storekeeper. “I’m Jet Stock- 
well,” he said. “My father sent 
this letter to you and asked if 
you would please send an an- 
swer to him by me.” The store- 
keeper's kindly face encour- 
aged Jet. “Do you need a boy 
to work for you, Mr. Smith?” 
he asked. “I’m going on four- 
teen, and I’m strong. If you 
can use me I'll ask my father’s 
permission to come.” 

“Why do you want to work?” 
Mr. Smith asked. 

“T want to earn money to buy 
a saddle, but first I want——’” 

Mr. Smith interrupted. 
“What can a boy want besides 
a saddle if he already has a 

ny?” 

“I want to buy a lot of dried 
vegetables and fruits,” Jet ex- 
plained. “Our crops and garden 
are dying because we haven't 
had any rain.” 

“Most of the men sitting 
around out there want to work 
for me too,” Mr. Smith said, 
“and for the same reason. Many 
of them have families.” 

With disappointment show- 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Today, dear Father-God, I’ve 
tried 
To think and act aright, 
And now my heart is filled 
with joy 
As day fades into night. 


ing in his face, Jet left the 
store. Slowly he walked up one 
side of the street and down the 
other. A crowd had gathered in 
the open, and Jet went out to 
see why. A target had been set 
up, and a number of Indians 
were matching their skill with 
bows and arrows. Jet was proud 
to see that not many of them 
were better marksmen than Big 
Brother and Running Deer. 

After a while a boy about 
Jet’s own age and size walked 
over and stood near him. Eager- 
ly they watched the contest to- 
gether. When the Indians went 
out to the target to retrieve their 
arrows Jet turned to leave. The 
boy asked, “When did you get 
to the settlement?” 

“I came this forenoon,” Jet 
told him. “I'll start home in 
the morning.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“On a homestead about one- 
and-a-half-day’s ride to the 
east,” Jet explained. “Where 
do you live?” 

“I have no home.” 

“Where do your father and 
mother live?” Jet asked. 

“I have no father nor moth- 
er,” the boy said. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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The Friendly 


By Beatrice Yearian | 


J ULIE Ann felt the hot tears come to her eyes. 
She cfumpled the sheet of paper into a ball 
and threw it into the wastebasket. She couldn’t 
do it. It wasn’t fair of the teacher to give the 
class such hard homework. 

She had said to write a friendly letter to a boy 
or girl in Australia. Everybody in the room 
had to write one, and the best ones would be 
chosen to mail. If the letters were good enough 
maybe the boys and girls in Australia would 
answer them, the teacher had said. But Julie Ann 
wondered how she could write a friendly letter 
to someone she had never seen. 

Australia was a continent miles and miles 
away from Indiana. What kind of people lived 
in Australia anyway? Of course there were kan- 

aroos—— 

Suddenly Julie Ann giggled, and all the feel- 
ing of anger melted away. She would ask about 
the kangaroos. Maybe this girl had one for a pet 
or played with one or something. The baby ones 
might be cute. 

She felt quite happy as she wrote: 

“Dear friend in Australia: I live in Selby, In- 
diana. I am eleven years old and in the sixth 
gtade in school. Do you like to play with kan- 
garoos? I think it would be fun to have a 
little one for a - Your friend, Julie Ann 
Smith.” 


12 January 


The teacher frowned when she read Julie 
Ann’s letter. 

“It’s too short. You should write more about 
yourself,” she said to Julie Ann. “Make yourself 
interesting, and maybe whoever gets your letter 
will want to answer it.” 

“But I’m not interesting at all,” said Julie 
Ann, “and I'd rather find out about the kan- 
garoos.” 

The teacher laughed then. She was really very 
nice. 

“If that’s the way you really want it, then I 
think we'll send it. Maybe someone will want 
to tell you about the kangaroos.” 

She gave Julie Ann a name and an address and 
showed her how to address the envelope. The 
stamp cost five cents. 

Julie Ann knew it would take a long time to 
send a letter to Australia and longer still to get 
one back. But days and days went by, and she 
gave up hope of receiving an answer. The teacher 
must have been right after all. Everybody else 
in the room would get an answer, but her letter 
wasn’t interesting. It really wasn’t a friendly 
letter. 

But. Julie Ann was wrong, for one day a 
strange-looking letter with a strange-looking 
stamp was waiting for her when she got home 
from school. 
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HEN old King Winter 

with his frosty breath 
turns rivers and lakes to ice, 
and covers the land with snow, 
he puts an end to our baseball 
games and the other sports that 
we enjoyed during the warmer 
weather. But he cannot stop us 
from having a good time out- 
doors. We bundle ourselves up 
in heavy warm clothes, perhaps 
in a ski suit or a Mackinaw, and 
have just as much fun in our 
wintertime games and sports as 
we do in those of other seasons 
of the year. 

What a thrill it is to go coast- 
ing down a long hill, or per- 
haps to go bobsledding or to- 
bogganing down a course that 
is made especially for speed! 
Sometimes we travel so swiftly 
in the sharp air that the icy wind 
bites our cheeks and makes our 
eyes water. 

Besides coasting on sleds or 
toboggans, we can find many 
other winter sports to enjoy. 
One of the most popular is ice 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By 
Roland Rexroth 


skating. It is great fun to go 
skimming over the ice on our 
sharp steel blades and to learn 
how to make figure eights and 
other fancy patterns on the ice, 
which we call figure skating. 
Perhaps we can get up some 
teams and play ice hockey, 
which is a fast game indeed. 

If we live in a place where 
the weather is favorable and 
there are hills or mountains, we 
can learn to travel on skis, and 
also learn the breathtaking art 
of-ski jumping. If we live where 
there are lakes or rivers that are 
frozen, we can enjoy ice boat- 
ing. Or perhaps we can play 
games on the ice. One such 
game is called curling. It is 
played by sliding across the ice 
large stones, to which handles 
are attached, toward a mark. 

The popularity of winter 
sports is shown by the fact that 


the competitions in the Olympic 
games include them. The events 
in the winter Olympics include 
ice skating, ski racing, ski jump, 
slalom, ice hockey, figure skat- 
ing, and bobsledding. 

Several countries have issued 
stamps on which winter sports 
are pictured, and we illustrate 
three of them. The United 
States stamp picturing a ski 
jumper was issued in 1932 to 
celebrate the winter Olympic 
games held at Lake Placid, New 
York. 

The Hungarian stamps are 
two of a series of sports stamps 
issued in 1925. They picture 
skiing and figure skating. 

A series of German stamps 
issued in 1935 pictures figure 
skating, skiing, and bobsled- 
ding. They were issued to com- 


memorate the winter Olympic. 


games held in Bavaria in Feb- 
ruary, 1936. 

Other winter sports stamps 
have been issued by Finland, 
Rumania, and Russia. 


“Important-looking letter for 
you,” said Mother. 

“Yes,” cried Julie Ann, “oh, 
yes, it is important.” She 
opened it carefully. 


“Dear Julie Ann,” she read. 


“I am eleven years old too, and 
I live in Sydney. I have never 
seen a kangaroo except in the 


_ buildings, 


zoo. Sydney is a big city, with 
stores, cars, and 


pavements. I think there might 
be wild kangaroos out in the 
hills, but we never see them. 
“Tell me about Indiana. Are 
there lots of wild Indians there? 
I think the papooses might be 
cute. Your Australian friend, 


Anne Benner.” 

“Oh,” cried Julie Ann, “‘there 
aren’t any wild Indians in In- 
diana now. How funny of her 
to think there are!” 

“No funnier than —think- 
ing there are kangaroos in an 
Australian city,” said Mother. 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Little Gray Cloud 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1948 by the author 


NCE there was a little cloud, a lonely little 
cloud. He wasn’t very happy, and he wasn't 
very proud; for all the other little clouds were white, 
and he was gray. When they saw him coming they 
would quickly run away. 

One day he happened by when they were playing 
hide-and-seek. “Please let me play with you,” he 
begged; “I promise I won’t peek.” He hid his face 
a long, long time, and when he looked around he 
found they’d gone so far that they were no place 


to be found. 


The big sun beamed on him and said: “Don’t 
mind their foolish ways. When I don’t shine they 
disappear, sometimes for days and days. They only 
play when skies are bright; the sky needs gray clouds 
too. It’s full of lovely, friendly things; and it be- 
longs to you. It’s time for me to set now,” the sun 
said with a smile. “The moon will come to take my 
place in just a little while.” 

Gray Cloud told the sun good-by and floated on 
his way. “Maybe when it’s dark,” he thought, “no 
one can tell I’m gray.” 

He waited till the sun went down, and then he 
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to fall. 

Then he heard a whisper. The north wind, cool 
and strong, went whirling, twirling, dancing by, 
and took him right along. ‘You can play with me,” 
he said, “and you can help me too. Come now, let’s 
be on our way; I’ve many things to do.” 

Then the lightning’s flashlight brightened up 
the sky, and the thunder started clapping as the 
two of them rushed by. ‘““They’re cheering us,” 
thought Gray Cloud, and glancing down below, he 
saw each tear had turned into a little flake of snow. 
Fluffy little snowflake tears kept falling through the 


night, and by the time that morning came the ground 
was snowy white. 

“It’s beautiful,” thought Gray Cloud, “and it’s 
a part of me! I think I'll stay right here awhile and ae 
see what I can see.” i 

Soon some merry children came. With laughter ’ 
and surprise one happy little boy exclaimed, “I can’t 
believe my eyes!” He made a soft, round snowball 
and threw it in the air, and in no time the flaky 
balls were flying everywhere. ; 

Then it wasn’t long (Please turn to page 30) 


looked about. Night had drawn her curtain, but the 
stars were peeping out, and fluffy little lamblike 
clouds were playing run sheep run. Gray Cloud 
watched them for a while and then joined in their 
fun. Then the night grew lighter, the round full 
moon rose high—a big balloon without a string, 
floating through the sky. The white clouds saw the 
cloud was gray, and just as he had feared, they 
1 glanced at him without a smile and quickly dis- 
appeared. 

“Now I haven't anyone to play with me at all,” 
> sighed lonely little Gray Cloud, and the tears began” 
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OD knows our needs 
and our desires. The 
Bible tells us that He 
knows them even before we know them ourselves, 
and that while we are yet voicing them in prayer 
God through His love is already preparing the 
way for our good to come to us. 

While this is true today, it has also been true 
from the beginning of time. It was true nearly 
two thousand years ago when Joseph and Mary 
prayed in Bethlehem for the safety of their infant 
son Jesus. 

We need not always put our desires into 
words. Sometimes we desire a thing or condition 
so earnestly that we cannot find the words to 
express it, and even though the desire may fill 
our heart, we cannot possibly see how its ful- 
fillment is to come about. But God knows, and 
through prayer we come into close contact with 
God. Through prayer we place ourselves under 
His guidance and protection. 

Because Joseph and Mary were of the house 
of David they had come to Bethlehem—often 
called the City of David—to put their names up- 
on Caesar’s tax list. Finding no shelter at the inn, 
they accepted shelter in a stable. It was in this 
stable that Jesus was born. 

Joseph and Mary were poor people as the 
world counts riches, and their home was in the 
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Even Ask 


By Bula Hahn 


ces 


small town of Nazareth. 

But they were rich in their 

understanding and love of 
God. They worshiped God faithfully, as they had 
been taught to do by their parents. They looked 
to God for guidance in all their daily affairs and 
for His protection when danger rose. 

As Mary hummed a lullaby to the little child 
Jesus the shepherds from the hills above Bethle- 
hem came down to the town bringing the angel's 
glad tidings: “There is born in the City of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” Mary’s 
heart must have beat very fast as these same 
shepherds described the heavenly choir that had 
sung the song that was later to be sung by all peo- 
ples in all parts of the world: “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 

Then the Wise Men from the East came rid- 
ing upon the backs of their camels. Joseph and 
Mary must have been more than a little fright- 
ened. The Wise Men told them how they had 
for many months watched the heavens for a 
sign that would tell them about the birth of a 
new King. When they saw a star that was bigger 
and brighter than any star they had ever seen 
before they knew that it was the sign for which 
they had been watching so long. They told how 
they had followed the star as it led them across 
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God Loves Me 


By Emily Gibson Chaput 


God is my Father, loving, strong; 

He’s always with me all day long. 

I know He’ll help me when I pray; 

“Thank You, dear God” is all I say. 

“Thank You, dear God, I know You’re here; 
I'm not afraid when You are near. 


I know that everything’s all right; 
For You are with me day and night. 
Thank You, dear God, for loving me. 
Help me be good as I can be; 

As Your own child to be like You, 
And love all people as You do.” 


the country to Bethlehem and the stable. 

Mary and Joseph must have talked much 
about the strange story that the shepherds told 
them and the mysterious visit of the Wise Men. 
They were humble folk, not used to much notice 
or attention. If they had not been praying persons 
they might have been overcome by fright. But 
Joseph and Mary had prayed since childhood. 
They were of the house of David, and David 
had been a praying king. So Joseph and Mary 
prayed to God for understanding and guidance 
and protection. 

On their way to Bethlehem the Wise Men had 
stopped overnight in Jerusalem. Herod was then 
the ruler of all Judea. He had heard about the 
coming of a new king. He called the Wise Men to 
come to him privately, and when they stood be- 
fore him he said, “Go and search diligently for 
the young child, and when you have found him 
bring me word so that I may go and worship 
him also.” 

But the Wise Men were wise in the ways of 
men as well as in the knowledge of signs of 
the sky. They did not believe that Herod really 
wished to worship the new King, as he had 
said. They knew that Herod was a jealous ruler. 
They believed that if he found the new King he 
would do him harm. So with this thought in 
mind the Wise Men tarried in Bethlehem, talking 
with Joseph and Mary and visiting with the 
townspeople. 

When the time came for the Wise Men to 
start on their homeward journey God spoke to 
them in a dream. He told them to make haste 
and leave Bethlehem, and to find another way 
that would not take them through Jerusalem, 
where Herod lived. Quickly then they got up on 
the backs of their camels and left Jerusalem by 
another road. 


The Wise Men had been friends to Mary and 


Joseph, and now that they were gone Mary 

and Joseph were lonely and frightened. They 
prayed long and often. But God knew their need, 
and while they slept He told Joseph in a dream: 
“Get up quickly. Take the child Jesus and His 
mother and go down into Egypt; Herod is seeking 
to destroy the child. In Egypt I will speak to you 
again.” 

It was Joseph’s habit to obey the voice of God. 
So he immediately wakened Mary, and they got 
together their belongings. They did not even 
wait until morning to start out, but with Mary 
upon the donkey's back and the infant Jesus in 
Mary’s arms, Joseph led the way through the 
darkness. When morning came the little family 
was too far away to be seen by anyone in Bethle- 
hem. God watched over them, and after many 
days they reached Egypt. 

With a large, strong army, King Herod ruled 
over the people of all Judea by force and might. 
He did not know that the new King had been 
sent into the world to rule in the hearts of men, 
and that He would rule through love. Love builds 
up; it grows and spreads. Force destroys; and 
Herod knew only force. 

After many weeks Herod learned that the 
Wise Men had outwitted him and returned to 
their home without coming through Jerusalem. 
This made him very angry. He was more de- 
termined than ever to destroy the new King. 

But Herod soon died, and his son became 
ruler, and again God spoke to Joseph in a dream. 
“Now take the boy Jesus with His mother and 
return to Nazareth,” He said. So again on the 
open road Joseph, with a prayer in his heart, 
walked beside the donkey, on which rode Mary 
and their young son Jesus. God’s love went be- 
fore them. They reached their old home in safety, 
where Jesus spent a happy and untroubled boy- 
hood in the years that followed. 
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I have a feeding station— 
It’s really just a shelf— 

Where a little bird in winter 
Can come and feed himself. 


It’s just outside my window 
Against the window sill, 
Where any little hungry bird 

May come and eat his fill. 


When days are cold and blowing 
. And snow is soft and deep, 
They often come and call me 


‘With a plaintive 


pact 
To seethem-waiting there; 
Quite: patiently they stand and call 
On bush and limb so bare. . 


Tm glad that I can share with them 


_ My heart feels warm and safe and glad 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 


They seem like little boys and girls 
All washed and combed for tea, 

Awaiting but a signal bell 
To come and sup with me. 


I raise the window quietly 
And scatter bread for all; 
They come with wings aflutter 
And a happy, chirping call. 


I softly shut the window 
And stand behind the pane 

To watch the busy, bobbing heads 
In snow or sun or rain. 


These little crumbs of bread; 
When little birds are fed. 


MORGAN ISON 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


A special invitation to join the Good Words Booster Club is given 
to each reader this month in the form of the application blank printed 
on the next page. If you want to join fill it out and mail it to Barbara 
Benson, Secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Joyously and as — as possible I'll mail you back a card that 


will make you a full-fledged Booster member. If you prefer not to cut 
your magazine, send me a card or letter and ask for an application blank. 
Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. 
I believe that you will agree with the five thousand members living in 
all parts of the world that being a Good Words Booster is really fun! 
“Brand-new days of the brand-new year— . 


Let’s fill them all with love and cheer.” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary 


Dear Secretary: When I did some- 
thing wrong when I was small and 
Mamma asked who did it, I would 
say I didn’t do it. This means that I 
storied to her, but since I was little 
and didn’t understand as well as I 
do now, I hope God will forgive 
me, and I won't ever do it again. 

Last month I believe I wrote to 
you asking Silent Unity to pray 
with me for help in my school- 
work. I need prayers now too, be- 
cause I am again having a little 
trouble in my schoolwork, and I 
want to start out right in the school 
year.—Herman (Honduras). 

Yes, Herman, God does for- 
give you. All our mistakes are 
caused by wrong or incorrect 
thinking. The word “forgive” 
means to “give for,” to “give 
up.” Every moment God gives 
us an opportunity of learning to 
use our thought power cor- 
rectly. Thus God forgives us, 
and we must forgive ourselves 
by wiping out the wrong 
thoughts and thinking true 
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ones. When you believe that 
two and two make five and 
work your arithmetic prob- 
lems by this rule, your answers 
will be wrong and you will be 
unhappy. But when you under- 
stand that two and two make 
four and work your problems 
by this correct rule, your an- 
swers will be correct and you 
will be happy. In the same way, 
when you thought it was right 
to tell an untruth, your actions 
were wrong and you were un- 
happy. But now that you un- 
derstand God’s law of being 
truthful in thought, word, and 
act, you use this law and you 
are joyful and happy. 

I have given your request for 
prayers to Silent Unity. Perhaps 
other members will be glad to 
know that Silent Unity is a 
group of people who pray with 
anyone who desires help in 


solving problems, such as help 
with lessons, making friends, 
keeping in good health, finding 
lost pets, and so on. 


Dear Secretary: I didn’t know 
how useful my club pin would be. 
It helps me, and it tells everyone I 
know that I belong to the Good 
Words Booster Club. This club 
must be a very old one, because my 
Sunday schoolteacher said that 


when she was a little girl she be- 


longed to it too.—Billy. 


Billy, the Booster Club was 
started in WEE WISDOM in 
1912. So you can see that many 
boys and girls have proved that 
members of the Good Words 
Booster Club are happy boys 
and girls. From the beginning 
the badge of membership in 
the club has been the pin on 
which are engraved the likeness 
of the three wise monkeys, 
which remind us to see only 
good, hear only good, and speak 
only good. (These pins may be 
purchased for twenty-five cents 
apiece.) 


Dear Barbara: Here is one thing 
I have done to keep my pledge so 
far. There was to be a nice parade 
in our town. I knew the chairman's 
son, and I told him I thought it 
would be very nice if the parade 
could march in front of the hospital 
so the patients could see it. The 
boy told his dad, dad took 
my suggestion to the meeting, 
and it was decided to have the 
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parade march in front of the hos- 
pital. I didn’t get any credit for 
the idea, but I didn’t care since it 
made other folks happy, and ac- 
cording to my pledge, I did right. 
—Clarence. 

We are glad, Clarence, that 
you have found that you are 
happiest when what you do 
makes other persons happy too. 
It is a good feeling to know 
that we have done what is right, 
and this good feeling is the 
best reward we can possibly re- 
ceive. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 should like 
to tell you about my friends. I 
have a big wooden box, and Mum- 
my bought some file cards for me, 
and I write the name of a pen 
friend on each one. On each card 
I put the date of the friend’s 
birthday so I will not forget when 
it comes, and | list what hobby he 
has, because I collect stamps for 
some of my pen friends and match- 
box tops and coins for others. It 


keeps me 

Stratford on Avon 
so I could get cards about Shake- 
speare’s place of birth and home to 
send to others. I had a letter from 
a little 7 in Germany who could 
not play football because it would 
wear out his shoes, so Mummy sent 
him some shoes, and we have saved 
some of our rations and sent him a 
food parcel. 

Thank you much for all 
many friends pa: for your 
letters, I think they are jolly fine, 
and they help me to try not to lose 
my temper, because sometimes I 
impatient; but I know that 
cause I am a Booster I must try to 
be a better boy.—Timothy (Eng- 
land). 


Timothy, you are a true 
Booster, because you never 
think it is too hard to be kind 
and helpful at all times. We 
understand why you have many 
friends. It is because you prac- 
tice the Golden Rule of doing 
to others as you would like 


others to do to you. You re- 
member too that order and 
neatness are part of God's per- 
fect plan for you. j 


+ 


Dear Club Secretary: 1 received 
my membership card, The Prayer of 
Faith, and your nice letter. I am try- 
ing to be a good member. Recently 
a boy fell off his bicycle as he was 
delivering his weekly papers. He 
hurt his head and had to go to the 
doctor. The next week I delivered 
his daily papers and also his Sun- 
day papers, which helped him a 
lot.—Edsel. 

Edsel, you are keeping the 
club pledge by remembering to 
think good thoughts about 
others and to let your actions 
express these good thoughts. 
We know that you felt happy 
about helping your friend, for 
Boosters are happiest when they 
make other persons happy by 
what they do. 


when I speak 


Good Words Booster Club so that I 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen years of age may become members. 
2. Members are to try to think and say and do only that which 
is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and 


helpful. 


3. Members are asked to write once a month to the secretary. She 
likes to know how they are keeping the pledge. 

4, Each member will try to obtain at least one new member — 
each year. (Application blanks for new members to sign will be sent — 


Application Blank 


Date 


upon request, The pledge 
must be signed personally 
by the one joining.) 


I believe that my words help make me and other persons hap 
or unhappy. I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words ; 
good words. Therefore I want to become a member of the ; 
may help others as well as myself | 


7 5. If a member wishes 


prayers for health, for suc- 
cess in his schoolwork or 
in making friends, or for 
help with any other prob- 
lem, he may write to the 
secretary. She will be glad 
to help him and to give his 


name to Silent Unity for 


to be 

I will try to think and say and co only that which is loving, joyous, | 
happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. I will try to | 
keep the rules of the club. 
Name Age 
Street Route Box 
City or town Zone No. —— State | 


prayers. 


January 
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hand for me. 
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God bless my ears! Train 


Attuned to joy and har- 
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Pictures by Florence McCurdy 
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By Lawrent Lee 


Haakan Cried Help! 


N THE day before New Year’s Bob awoke 
early and lay frowning at the ceiling. The 
Spartans were having lunch together at the Roost, 
a shed David's father had let them change into a 
clubhouse. Each one was to bring his own food. 
Bob liked that part of the plan; but the idea had 


got started that each 
should make a new- 
year resolution orf 
bring in something 
he had read or heard 
or thought that he 
believed was inter- 
esting enough to 
share. This was the 
part Bob did not 
like. He had thought 
and thought, and as 
yet he had nothing 
interesting enough 
to share. 

The telephone 
rang, and he jumped 
up to answer it. As 
he passed the win- 
dow he saw that 
snow had fallen dur- 
ing ‘the night. This 
put speed into his 
feet. He had to get 
outdoors and see how 
deep the snow was. 


The telephone call was for him. 

His neighbor Andy Van Orden sounded wor- 
ried. “My rabbit's gone. If I don’t make the meet- 
ing, tell the others I’m hunting for him, will 


“Sure,” said Bob. “How did it happen?” 


“I guess he nosed 
up the latch,” Andy 
answered. “Anyway 
he’s gone. His tracks 
lead toward the vine- 
yard.” 

“Tll help you,” 
Bob said. “Shall I 
call the others and 
ask them to bring 
their lunches instead 
of leaving them at 
the Roost? Then we 
can keep after him 
till we get him.” 

“Fine!” Andy ex- 
claimed. Then he 
added apologetical- 
ly: “I ought to start 
right away. He’s so 
tame something 
might happen to 
him. Can all of you 
meet at the hutch 
and follow my tracks 
till you catch up?” 
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| “Look!” said Red. “What did he do here, Bob?” 


“Get going,” Bob said, for 
animal life was his hobby, and 
he knew that a pet rabbit loose 
in strange fields and woods is 
in danger. “We'll find you.” 

An hour later Bob, Coralee, 
Red, Kegs, Chink, and David, 
leading his small black dog 
Bige on a leash, came upon 
Andy hunting disconsolately 
around a brush heap on the 
Hanlevy farm. 

“I lost him,” Andy said. 
“The blackberry canes are close 
together and full of thorns. I 
can’t get in. Do you think Bige 
can find him?” 

“That's why we brought 
him,” David answered, “but we 
kept him on the leash so he 
wouldn’t frighten Haakan.” 

“Before we try him let’s work 
around the brush,” Bob sug- 
gested. “My uncle says rabbits 
dodge into it to hide when 
something frightens them, and 
they come out the other side 
of it when it seems safe.” 

Andy, Red, and Kegs circled 
one way. Bob and the others 
circled in the opposite direction. 
They found the dainty tracings 
of wood mice in the snow but 
no sign of Haakan. They found 
tracks of squirrels leading from 
tree to tree. A bevy of chicka- 
dees rose from under a clump 


of weed stalks that had shed | 


a few late seeds. In the deeper 
woods a blue jay skimmed 
through the shadows, a wood- 
pecker thumped out his hunt 
for larvae on the bark of an old 
hemlock; but all the time Bob 
watched for rabbit tracks and 
saw none. 

Then suddenly Andy shout- 
ed: “Here are the tracks! Come 
on!”” 

The tracks left the brush and 
led along the woodland, deep- 
ening and broadening here and 
there and showing where Haa- 


kan settled against the snow 


to stand on his hind legs and 


nip a tender shoot from a low- 
growing sapling or bush. 

Bob said with a laugh: “He’s 
certainly acting like a wild one. 
Look!” 


The prints showed fright 
again. Haakan had tipped up 
and listened. He had bounded 
forward so violently that his 
hind feet left long scuffs in the 
snow. 

“Something’s after him,” 
Bob said. “I don’t know what. 
He must have smelled it—a 
fox maybe or a weasel.” 

All but Bob darted forward, 
hurrying to Haakan’s aid; but 
Bob dodged back into the 
woodland, and sure enough, he 
found strange tracks. Whatever 
the animal was, he had poked 
his nose under the bushes here 
and there, no doubt hunting 
small, hidden creatures like rab- 
bits or mice. He had scratched 
the snow from over a wood- 
chuck’s hole and swung aside 
to sniff at a sprinkling of squir- 
rel tracks. 

Bob joined the others. 

“It’s a fox,” he said. “He’s 
trying to drive Haakan into 
the open pasture so Haakan 
can’t dodge around trees and 
bushes and get into the brush 
for protection.” 

Andy did not answer. He 
jogged faster, and the others 
had to hurry to keep up with 
him. Still they did not see Haa- 
kan’s big white body. His tracks 
kept circling here and there, 
sometimes easy to follow, other 
times going around clumps of 
weeds and disappearing under 
bushes. At last the tracks of the 
fox joined Haakan’s. He ran 
free and swift in pursuit of the 
rabbit, and Haakan tried more 
tricks. 

“Look!” said Red, pointing 
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to a long blur on the snow that 
showed the fox’s body had 
touched it lightly. “What did 
he do here, Bob?” 

Bob cast a quick, anxious 
glance ahead. He saw nothing 
but tracks and more tracks. He 
said, relieved: ““The fox slowed 
up here to creep up on some- 
thing. It wasn’t Haakan. He 
leaped and came down there 
and missed. See the prints of 
wing tips and the crisscross of 
the bird’s feet as it took to the 
air?” 

“It got away!” Coralee cried 
happily. “Can’t we run faster? 
He’s still after Haakan.” 

They did run faster and saw 
that the tracks worked slowly 
out of the woodland into the 


pasture. 
Ahead a fallen tree trunk 


made a broad black slash on | 


the snow. 


“There's our fox!” Bob cried, 
for he had caught the flash of a 
red tail as the fox dodged along 
the trunk, so busy and excited 
that he did not know they were 
near. 

“Where’s Haakan?” Andy 
asked in the small voice of 
dread. 

“Inside the log,” Bob an- 
swered promptly. “It’s hollow, 
and if the fox wasn’t so big 
he’d be in there too.” 

Kegs cried, “Let Bige loose,” 
and David reached for the hasp 
on the leash. 

“Wait,” Bob warned him. 
“When the fox sees us he'll 


run. 

Chink scooped up a handful 
of snow. 

“We ought to hurry him up,” 
he protested. “He’s worrying 
Haakan.” 

The Spartans began to shout 
and Bige to bark. Chink threw 
his snowball, and the fox 
turned tail and ran. The Spar- 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For shelter and for daily 
bread, 
Dear God, I’m thanking 
You 
And asking for Your loving 
care 
All through the new year 
too. 


tans stopped following the rab- 
bit tracks and cut across the pas- 
ture, but when they reached 
the log all they could see was 
a dark hole in the end. 

Andy squatted before it and 
called, ““Haakan, oh, Haakan! 
Come!” 

There was no movement. 

“How do you know he’s 
here?” he asked Bob. “I don’t 
see any tracks.” 

“The way the fox acted 
proves it,” said Bob. “Now let’s 
look at the other end of the 
log.” 

The tracks that had begun 
at the hutch on the Van Orden 
farm were there, and they dis- 
appeared inside the log. 

“Can't he get out?” Coralee 
asked uneasily. “Will we have 
to use an ax to open it for 
him?” 

“He’s all right,” said Bob, 
“but he’s so frightened all he 
can do is crouch and tremble. 
He doesn’t know the fox is 
gone.” 

He looked critically at Bige 
as the dog sniffed at the log and 
pulled against his leash. 

“He’s little enough to get 
through,” he said thoughtfully. 
“If David let him go as far as 
the leash would take him he’d 
start Haakan out, and the rest 
of us could catch him at the 
other end.” 


Andy shook his head. Haa- 
kan would be frightened, and 
we might miss him. If he 
comes out by himself he'll prob- 
ably come more slowly. Then 
he might see me and let me 
catch him.” 

“Why don’t we eat while we 
wait for him?” Kegs asked. 
“We can tell our new-year res- 
olutions and ideas. I didn’t 
have one when we started this 
morning, but seeing Bob trail 
Haakan showed me that a fel- 
low can see interesting things 
everywhere if he keeps his eyes 
open.” 

“This hunt for Haakan has 
made me think too,” said Cora- 
lee as the Spartans sat beside 
the log eating their lunch. 
“There’s no use fretting when 
things don’t go as we plan. Our 
meeting at the Roost wouldn’t 
have been half so good as this 
one, particularly if we get Haa- 
kan.” 

“It’s just as if Haakan had 

called for help and we had 
answered,” Red said gravely. 
“This proves to me that a friend 
in need is a friend indeed, as 
the old saying goes. Andy was 
a real friend to Haakan, Bob 
was one to Andy, and the rest 
of us are doing the best we 
can.” 
“What's your idea, Bob?” 
asked David. “All I can think 
of is that whatever we learn is 
sure to be of use someday. If 
Andy gets Haakan safely home 
it'll be because you know so 
much about trailing.” 

Bob flushed at hearing so 
many good words about him- 


self, but before he could say 


anything in return Haakan 
poked his white head out of 
the hole. 

Bob nudged Andy, and An- 
dy moved slowly toward the 


opening. 
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Silently the Spartans watched 
him stop and wait for Haakan 
to recognize him. 

“Haakan!” he said softly. 
“Good old Haakan!” 

The rabbit's eyes were wide 
with fright, but as his long ears 
caught Andy’s voice he must 
have felt that he was with 
friends and that the fox was 
gone. He jumped out of the 
hole, but he did not dash off 
into the woodland. He reared 
up on his hind legs and looked 
in every direction, screwing his 
beautiful head on his shoulders. 

David circled Bige’s muzzle 
with his fingers, firmly but 
gently telling him not to bark. 

Haakan dropped on all fours. 
He began hopping about in the 
snow near Andy’s feet, and An- 
dy waited. Haakan came closer. 
He stopped, and Andy lifted 
him in his arms. 

“Poor Haakan,” he said soft- 
ly. “You didn’t know about 
the fox when you left your 
hutch, did you?” 

Haakan sniffed his hand 
companionably and settled 
against him. 

The Spartans scrambled to 
their feet, and Bob laughed. 

“This trip showed me things 
too,” he said, glad that he could 
do his part at the meeting. “By 
working together people get 
things done. That’s why they 
must work for the right kind 
of things, as we Spartans did to 
save Haakan. If there’s a fox 
around”—he shook his head, 
but mischief danced in his eyes 
—‘well, we have to work that 
much harder!” 


A New Year 
(Continued from page 6) 
I didn’t get anything new for 
Christmas, Sue. Ginny's coat 
dyed blue, Ginny’s skates, and 
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Ginny’s snow suit, and Ginny's 
sled is what I got. I can’t see 
anything new in old things, 
even if Grandma Burton did say 
you can. You're lucky you're 
not a middle girl, Sue.” 

“I wouldn’t mind being one 
if I just had some sisters,” Su- 
san said. “I get lonesome lots of 
times. Besides those things 
really are new to you. They're 
being new twice, first to Ginny 
and then to you.” 

Elaine rubbed her hand over 
her snowsuit. “I never thought 
of it that way,” she said. 
“Things can be new more than 
once, can’t they? Maybe a lot 
of times.” 

“You've just got to ’magine a 
little, that’s all,” Susan said. 

“You've got to ‘think’ new,” 
Elaine said. 

Coming into the Emmons’s 
yard, both girls suddenly sniffed 
the air. ‘Brownies,’ Elaine 
cried. “Come on.” 

They burst into the kitchen 

laughing. “Mom, we've got a 
new game to play,” Elaine ex- 
claimed. “We see everything 
new.” 
“You see new . brownies,” 
Mrs. Emmons laughed. “Here’s 
one for each of you. Nancy is 
just finishing hers.” 

All the rest of the day Elaine 
continued to play the new 
game. She thought of Susan in 
a new way because they had 
something new between them. 
She thought new thoughts 
about her family and all her 
friends. She found new mean- 
ing in her book and new ideas 
seemed to come to her right out 
of the air. 

At supper she thought of ev- 
erything she ate as being new. 


She watched a new light come © 


into her mother’s face when she 
offered to wipe the dishes for 
her. 


Dad's Newspaper 
Rack 


By Glenn Morgan 


OUR DAD will like this rack, for it is decorated with his 

favorite sports pictures or even his favorite comics. 

A. Cut a piece of beaverboard or thin plywood 6 by 7 inches in 
size and round off the top corner slightly. 

B. Tack a 6-inch strip of 14-inch wood across the bottom 


of A. 


C. Tack a 6-inch strip of screen molding across the front of 


the first strip. Study side view. 


D. From a piece of plywood 5 by 6 inches in size cut a tri- 
angle. From the bottom of the triangle cut a sliver 14 inch wide 
at one end and tapering to a point. Tack remainder of triangle 
to the center back of A so your newspaper rack will slope back 


as in the side view. 


Enamel the rack any color, then cut out some favorite col- 
umn headings or favorite sports or comic characters and paste 
on the rack. Cover the rack with clear shellac. 


Later in the evening she felt 
a wonderful thrill of happiness 
as she listened to a chorus sing- 
ing a song she had never heard 
before, “Ring out the old, ring 
in the new.” Her mother said it 
was an old song. But Elaine 


knew better. To her it was a 
new song. 

It may have been the whis- 
tling of the wind that awak- 
ened her early the next morn- 
ing, or it may have been a 
thought coming away down 
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Christmas Angels 


By Albiona M. Nelson 


Ro THIS Christmas decoration select very lacy paper doilies, 
5 inches in diameter. Make a cut from the outside to within 


14 inch of the center. Make another cut 2 inches to the right from 
outer edge to 14 inch of center. This pie-shaped piece is one wing. 
Now 2 inches to the right of the second cut, make another cut 
toward the center. This completes the cutting. Now the angel 


has two wings. 


Tip up the two wings and paste the skirt together. 
Cut out an angel face from a sheet of Christmas paper or an 
old Christmas card and paste on. (See cut.) Your angel is now 


ready to be used as a place favor. 


To hang it on the tree, tie a large knot in a piece of red Christ- 
mas cord and run it through one of the holes of the lace paper, 


at the back. 


inside of her that this was New 
Year’s Day. She raised her win- 
dow shade and saw that it was 
storming again. A new day! A 
new storm! 
Impulsively she jumped out 
of bed, ran to the head of the 
stairs, and listened. There was 
no sound of anyone stirring. 
She dressed quickly and pulled 
on her snowsuit. Tiptoeing 
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down the stairs she put on 
boots, cap, and scarf, and 
quietly slipped out the kitchen 
door. 

On the high bank just east of 
the house she lifted her flushed 
face to the wind and closed her 
eyes. Swirling snowflakes spat- 
tered against her eyelids, pelted 
her nose, and turned to water 
on her warm skin. She pulled 


off her cap and gladly let the 
wind catch her brown curls and 
send them tossing about her 
face. 

She braced her feet and lis- 
tened in delight to the voice of 
the storm as it went shouting 
past. It wasn’t an angry voice. 
It wasn’t a scolding one. It 
sounded like organ music. 
Elaine felt wordlessly happy. 
She was part of the storm, and 
it was part of her. It was a new, 
new sensation. 

Opening her mouth, she let 
the feathery flakes swirl in to 
melt as they landed on her 
tongue. She could feel and taste 
and hear and smell the storm, 
and even with her eyes closed 


_ she could see the driving mass 


of snow in all its glorious, de- 
lightful, new beauty. She could 
even see herself standing there 
on the high bank facing the 
wind, her face all lighted up 
like a lamp. 

Every gust of wind and every 
flake of snow was new, brand- 
new, and all her thoughts and 
feelings were new. 

Aloud she called to the wind 
and the snow and the new 
Elaine and to all the wide new 
world: “Happy new year! Hap- 
py new year!” 


The Friendly Letter 


(Continued from page 13) 


Julie Ann nodded. “I’m glad 
I found out.” 

“This is a nice friendly let- 
ter,” said Mother. 

“But I must write to Austra- 
lian Anne right away and tell 
her what Indiana is really like.” 
Then Julie Ann stopped, struck 
by a new idea. ‘Mother, I think 
I know now what a friendly 
letter is. It’s the kind you want 
to answer.” 
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READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Grace Remus (10), Rte. 2, 
Princeton, Minn.; Carol Orton 
(11), 305 2nd "Ave. N., Sauk. 
Rapids, Minn.; Doris Foster (12), 
Betty Powell 
(12), Rte. 3, North Platte, Nebr.; 
Gordon Neale (11), 2 Musgrave 
Ave., Kingston, Jamaica, British 
West Indies; Winsome Smee (13), 
261 Ilam Rd., Fendalton, Christ- 
church, New Zealand; Victor Well- 
man (12), 35 Woodfield Ter., 
Penrhiwceiber, Glam., S. Wales, 
Great Britain; Catherine Koggie 
(13), Box 282, Lovelock, Nev.; 
Sandra Lee Wright (12), 280 
Hathaway Ave., San Lorenzo, 
Calif.; Sue Yadon (12), 320 S. 
Walnut St., Pleasant Hill, Mo.; 
Mary Owens (13), Rte. 2, Junc- 
tion City, Oreg.; Corinne Williams 
(11), 1000 Frederick St., Easton, 
Pa.; Jerry Anthony (11), Box 157, 
Brookhaven, Miss.; Frank Kasper- 
ski (11), Rte. 2, La Salle, IIL; 
Robert Adler (11), Rte. 1, East 
Nassau, N. Y.; Zora Stark (9), 
Withee, Wis.; Gale Ann Diefen- 
bach (8), 914 S. Zane High- 
way, Martins Ferry, Ohio; Beverly 
Kay Johnson (7), Hope, N. Dak; 
Elizabeth Browning (11); Rte. 
2, Bennington, Vt.; Deanne Mor- 
gan (11), 350 West A St, 
Glendale, Ariz.; Barbara Jean 
Schopf (12), 328 E. Heald St., 
Sheridan, Wyo.; Frances Willard 
1613 Cooper St, , Commerce, 
Tex.; Merwin Van Doornik (12), 
a7 River Ave., Holland, Mich.; 
Clarence Howell (13), 711 North 
A St., Grangeville, Idaho; Bettye 
Batterton (13), 613 E. Madison, 
Harlingen, Tex.; Malinda Wood 
(12), 416 E. Amelia Ave., Orlando, 
Fla.; Janet Lewis (12), Rte. 1, 
Selbyville, Del.; Sonja Elkins (11), 
1665 W. Girard, Littleton, Colo.; 
Eunice E. Neubaur (13), Box 371, 
Battle Creek, Ia.; Violet Stultz 

(12), Box 9, Medford, Md. 


By Nell Holbert 


W ] ITH the beginning of the new year let's turn over a new 
leaf and try some new recipes. The ones given here are 
easy to prepare and will add much to the evening meal. 


Upside-Down Cake 


Ingredients for batter: 

Y4 cupful butter 2, cupful sugar 
2 eggs 24, cupful water 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 1 teaspoonful salt 

114 cupfuls flour 1/, teaspoonful vanilla 
@ Cream butter. Add sugar, beaten yolks of eggs, and vanilla. 
Sift flour, baking powder, and salt. Add this alternately with 
water to first mixture. Fold in beaten egg whites. 

Now you are ready to prepare the filling. 

Ingredients for filling: 
1 can sliced pineapple 4 tablespoonfuls butter 
(No. 21/4) 1 cupful brown sugar 

® While making the cake batter allow 4 tablespoonfuls butter 
to melt in a skillet. Add the brown sugar and let mixture simmer 
until thick and sirupy. Arrange slices of pineapple in skillet so_ 
they do not touch each other. Over this mixture pour the cake 
batter. Bake in a moderate oven (370° F.) about 35 minutes. 


Spanish Rice 
214 tomato juiceand _1 cupful washed rice 
pulp 2 onions, diced 
Y/ green pepper, diced 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 1 teaspoonful sugar 
@ Mix ingredients well and pour into a greased baking dish. 
Bake in a moderate oven about 11/ hours. 


Scalloped Carrots and Potatoes 


4 medium-sized potatoes 4 medium-sized carrots 
1 large onion 2 cupfuls milk 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 1 teaspoonful salt 


teaspoonful paprika 


@ Peel and slice potatoes, carrots, and onion. Grease a baking 


dish and place vegetables in alternate layers in the dish. Season 
each layer and dot with butter. Pour milk over the layers and 
bake in a moderate oven for 11/4 hours. 
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HE following letter from 
Jean Roe makes us 
feel sure that there are many 
children who at one time or an- 
other have wished they might 
have a pet like one described 
by some child in these letters. 
Betty, as we read your letter 
about your pet fox Reddy we 
wished that we might take a 
walk in the mountains with him. 
I can think of no nicer pet than 
yours, for a baby fox is indeed 
cunning, alert, and lively. Tell 
us more about Reddy. 
Send your letters about your 
pets to Wee Wisdom, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have been reading 
the letters about other children’s 
pets and think I should like very 
much to have all of them. 

One day as we were coming home 
from a day’s outing in the moun- 
tains we saw something lying in the 
middle of the road. It was a little 
red fox that had been injured, so 
we took him home and cared for 
him. Now he is healthy and very 
much alive. 


This baby ted fox became my 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


, and we call him Reddy, first 

use he is red, and second be- 
cause he is always “ready” to do 
anything we want him to do. 

We live in the mountains, and 
sometimes Reddy goes there to play, 
but most of the time he stays at 
home. He plays very much the same 
way that a dog plays.—Betty Jean 
Roe. 

+ 


Dear Editor: Back in the year 
1939 our next-door neighbor's dog 
had puppies. They were all brown 
with the exception of one that had 
a white mark from its throat to its 
forelegs. This one my mother chose 
as a pet for me. He has proved to be 
a faithful and trustworthy friend. 

My small sister Elsie makes a 
great fuss over him and plays with 
him as if he were a child. She never 
needs a girl friend when our pet 
Jason is there. She dresses him up 
in frocks, coats, and bonnets. When 
she plays at being a little house- 
keeper Jason must play too. When 
she takes her dolls out in the pram 
Jason is often in it too. 

Although Jason is such a = 
pet and much like a baby, he is a 
very loyal guardian. On occasions 
when my mother and father go out 
for a time we have no fear, for 
Jason guards both the front and the 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


my friend. 
Friend’s name 


Street 


City 


My name 


Street ....: 


back door. He seems to understand 
what is expected of him.—Axdrey 
Carr. 


+ 
Little Gray Cloud 


(Continued from page 15) 


before they huddled in a bunch, 
and happy, busy little feet were 
going crunch, crunch, crunch. 
“I wonder what they’re making 
now?” thought Gray Cloud in 
suspense, as he watched a small 
ball grow until it was immense. 

One boy pushed so hard he 
slipped and down he went ker- 
plop, and all the other boys and 
girls went tumbling right on 
top! They laughed and shook 
the snow off, then rolled an- 
other ball, and then a third, 
which was the last and smallest 
ball of all. In it they put two 
coal-black eyes, and then a car- 
rot nose, and just below, a corn- 
cob pipe, from which no smoke 
arose. 

“Now, Mr. Snowman,” some- 
one cried, “please smile and 
look your best. All you need 
now is a hat and buttons for 
your vest.” 

Soon they had him finished, 
with everything in place, and 
like the children, he too had a 
smile upon his face. The chil- 
dren circled round him, joined 
hands, and sang a song. They 
laughed and said: “We've 
waited for this snow all winter 
long. Thank you, little Gray 
Cloud, won’t you please come 
back again, and send us down 
a little snow to play in now and 
then?” 

Little Gray Cloud was so 
pleased he almost burst with 
pride. Looking down and beam- 
ing with a joy he couldn’t hide, 
he dropped a few more snow- 
flakes, then turned and said 
good-by, the happiest and 
proudest little cloud in all the 


sky! 
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Bridging a Basin 
By Alice C. Hoffman 


COMMON basin, about 
A six inches across at the 
widest part of the top, can be 
bridged over with three strips 
of wood each only three and 
one-half inches long. Since the 
sticks are only a bit more than 
half the distance across the 
basin, they will not reach across 
the top. However if they are 
placed.as they are in the illus- 
tration a firm bridge will be 
made across the top of the 
basin. The strips of wood 
should be thin so that they will 
lap over each other readily. 
When you perform this feat 
you will be utilizing a plan that 
architects have long known and 
that they sometimes use. 


Jet’s Choice 
(Continued from page 11) 


“Who do you live with?” 
Jet asked. 

“I live with my uncle some- 
times,” the boy said; “but he 
don’t stay in one place long. 
He’s gone now. Been gone for 
quite a spell.” 

“Gone?” Jet asked. “Where?” 

“To the hills again to work. 
He said he’d come back and 
get me but he didn’t.” 

“Where do you stay?” Jet 


Puzzle of the Month 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Can you guess each of these 
words, which begin with the 
first two letters in the name of 
the first month of the year? 
Study the definitions carefully. 
A doglike animal. 

A green color. 

A big celebration. 

A caretaker. 

The Roman god who Jan- 
uary was named after. 

A far East country. 

A chattering bird. 

A light spear. 


What Did Sue Resolve? 
By Carroll Mayers 
If you think hard you'll find 
out here 
What Sue resolved for the new 
year. 


Always to watch for some good 


way 
To help with Mother’s tasks 


Cheerfully to tidy up her room 
each night 
And have all playthings out o 


Always to smile but never 
frown, 
Making her lips curve up, not 


Never to make her parents 
scold, 
But always do as she was 


Nightly to brush her teeth in- 
stead 
Of skipping them at time for 


+ 


A Guessing-and-Drawing 
Game 

By Lillian Beck 

You have two eyes 

And can look at me; 

I have many eyes, 

But I cannot see. 

(Answers inside back cover) 


asked. 

“I sleep on the..ground back 
of the shed yonder. It’s not bad 
when the moon shines—an’ af- 
ter I get to sleep. I do odd jobs 
around the settlement to get 
money to buy food.” 

Jet stared at the boy. No 
home! No father and mother! 
The boy’s eyes were wistful. “I 
wish I could live on a home- 
stead like you do;” he said. 


All the blessings of his home 
flashed through Jet’s mind—his 
father and mother, his brother 
and sister, his uncle and aunt, 
his many friends. At the mo- 
ment Jet knew there was no 
lack in his life. Impulsively he 
asked the boy, “Would you 
like to go home with me?” 

“Will you take me?” the boy 
cried eagerly. 

(To be continued) 
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By Dori Page (13 years) 

ris 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

As I slip-slide along 
A wet and slip street, 

A coat upon my 
And rte. on my feet, 

I think of warmer days 
Not so very far away, 

When I may walk without a coat 
And stay outdoors all day. 


The Stars 
Charles Varnadore (11 years) 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
The stars are bright 
And filled with light 
To guide us in 


dark, dark night. 


It was a star 

That showed the shepherds 
Which way to go 


To find a babe 
So kind and sweet 
That in a manger 
Lay fast asleep. 


Daniel 
Klea Turner (10 ) 
Davenport, Wash. 
My doggy’s name is Daniel. He 


is a cocker spaniel, with silky ears 


and eyes that tell just how he feels. » 


He’s full of fun and sure can run 
to catch the ball I’ve thrown. He 
likes to hunt, and his best stunt is 
sitting up to look around. He likes 
to ride and sits beside the driver 
of the truck. He does not like to 

ys 


New-Year Resolutions 
ice Roe (12 
By 


On New Year’s Day and the whole 


year too 
This is what I plan to do: 
I'll always smile at everyone 
And keep at my until it’s 
I'll not chew chewin in 
school, 
I'll always be kind, and I'll not 
b a rule. 
If all these things I really do 


I think I'll be quite ect, don’t 
you? 
+ 
Snails 
Phyllis Ow 9 


Snails are curious creatures: 

They crawl about at night; 
They haven't any features, 

But still they look all right! 


+ 


Mom and Dad 
Patricia Lurndahl (8 
By a: (8 years) 
I have no sister, 


Nor do I have a brother; 
But I do have a sweet dad 


And a good, good mother. 
+ 


My Cat 
Xandra von Valtier (10 
By years) 


My Persian cat is very fat. 


Off to School 
By Ann Lee Hollinger (10 years) 
Trenton, N. J. 


Little mousey is off to school; 

She wears her sweater because it’s 
cool. 

ave like e 

should. 

Just before she is ready to leave 

Mother Mouse tells her to fix her 
sleeve. 

She gives her a lunch she knows 
will please, 

Because the box is filled with 
cheese. 

+ 


My Kitten 
By Caroline Winston Brown 
(8 years) 
Natchez, Miss. 
I have a little kitten, 
His name is Mr. Pooh; 
I’m sure that if you saw him 
You would love him too. 
He romps and plays all day with 
e, 


m 
He’s cute as he can be; 
You would agree that he’s a cat 
With personality! 
+ 


The Wish 
B — Spoolman (11 years) 

Va. 

One day Joel was playing in the 
yard. He Bh his big Pack cat Tom 
watching something in the grass. 

“Oh, it’s probably a field mouse,” 
said Joel to himself. But just then 
he heard a noise, not like the noise 
a mouse makes or any other noise 
he had ever heard. He chased Tom 
away, and then he looked to see 
what had made the noise. He 
looked a few minutes and then he 
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saw a small twig house. To his 
surprise a little elf came out of 
the house and said to Joel: 

“You have saved my life. I will 
reward you by giving you a wish.” 

Joel was almost too surprised 
to speak, but he managed to say: 

“I have so many wishes I must 
choose one, I will tell you my wish 
tomorrow morning.” 

The next day Joel met the elf 
and said: “I have made up my 
mind. I wish I could have a magic 
coat.” 
“Look on your bed,” said the 
elf, “and the coat will be there.” 

Joel found that when he put the 
coat on he could have anything he 
wished for. 


A Trip to Mars 
By Judy Seatter (11 years 
Riverside, IIL 
Sometimes I dream of a trip to 
Mars, 
"Way up in the midst of the planets 
and stars. 


anet, 

Do have names like Peter and 
Janet? 


Are they green or orange or purple 
ink? 

And do they have things up there 
like ink? 


Do they have schools and churches 
and days? 

And do they have bluebirds and 
robins and jays? 


If I knew all this, how smart I 
should be, 
And i these mysteries I'd have the 


Joe 
Wendy Sanderson (5 


I have an old dog, and his name is 


oe; 
he got his eyebrows I 
don’t know. 

He is black all over ‘cept his eye- 
brows are brown, ~~ | 
And when he’s unhappy he seems 

to frown. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for June, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who-can have bis work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of who has not 
had his work lished on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys or 
girls under your supervision is not 
copied. We check to the best of 
our ability but need your help to 
avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Our Flag 


Of life and love 
And liberty. 
It tells of freedom 
That we share 
With all our neighbors 
Everywhere. 
In this land 
Our flag waves o’er 
All are equal, 
Rich and poor. 
This wondrous flag, 
Our well-loved flag, 
Will wave forever 
From shore to shore. 


Sylvester the Little Steam 


Shovel 
By Sylvia Jordan (11 years) 
ort Collins, Colo. 


Sylvester lived in a steam-shovel 
yard. He was the smallest steam 
shovel in the whole yard. 

Every day the big steam shovels 
would be taken out of the yard to 
dig out cellars for new houses and 
things like that. But Sylvester was 
so small that nobody wanted him. 
They would say: “A small steam 
shovel can’t dig out big places fast 
enough. We want a big steam 
shovel.” 

Every time someone came into 
the steam-shovel yard Sylvester 
would think, “Maybe they will want 
me.” But they never did. He would 
sigh and say, “Next time maybe.” 

Then one day Sylvester heard 
his boss and another man talking. 
They were looking at the steam 
shovels, and his boss said, ‘“Here’s 
a nice big one,” but the other man 
said, “No, it’s too big to dig a 
cellar for a playhouse.” 

Sylvester thought: “I am little. 
Maybe the man will want me to dig 
a cellar for the playhouse.” So he 
shined himself up and looked nice 
when the man and his boss came by. 

“That’s the one I want,” said 
the man, pointing to Sylvester. Syl- 
vester’s boss said, “Isn’t he too 
small ?”” 

“No, not a bit too small,” said 
the man. 

Sylvester smiled ey when he 
heard this. Now he really could dig 
ght him 

man bought him for s. 
Every once in a while he Sag 
dig out cellars for playhouses. And 
Spiveder is very, very happy. 


Snowflakes 
By Nadia Christensen (10 years) 
Fairies must make the snowflakes; 


They're the loveliest things I 
know. 

They're really only raindrops 

Frozen into snow. i 


4 


They're just like lovely 
From fairy flowers white, 
Or like some silver feathers 


Floating through the night. 
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THIS IS 
RUBY — 
* Designed by Audrey Backle 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way | 

Through every moment, night 
and day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 


that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 

God is my all, I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth 


are here. 


—Hannah More Kobhaus. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Puzzle of the Month 


1. Jackal, 2. Jade. 3. Jamboree. 
4. Janitor. 5. Janus. 6. Japan. 7. Jay. 
8. Javelin. 


What Did Sue Resolve? 
Day. Sight. Down. Told. Bed. 


A Guessing-and-Drawing 
Game 
Potato. 


‘your family, and your home. 


Mother, 


would you like to make 1949 
a year of happiness 
for yourself and your family? 


Here is a book that will help you. 


Beginning Again 


By Frank B. Whitney 


Beginning Again can guide 
you in thinking constructively 
and positively about yourself, 


Its seven lessons can give you 
new vision and new courage; 
they can show you how to han- 
dle problems that are prevent- 
ing many people from realizing happiness and 
prosperity. Among the subjects are “A New Be- 
ginning in Health,” “Making a New Start in 
Personal Finances,” and “Trying Anew to Solve 
the Personal Equation.” 


Begin Your New Year with Beginning Again 
Have the friendly, heartening messages of 


Beginning Again beside your favorite chair 


where you can turn to them often for inspiration 
and guidance. Lift up and improve your thinking 
and your life and your affairs will show a corre- 
sponding improvement; your entire family will 
be happier as a result of your “beginning again.” 
Beginning Again is priced at $1 a copy. 


Order from 


WEE WISDOM 


917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Greeting from 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


This is to say “Happy New Year” to all my 
friends everywhere! I hope each one of you 
will continue to be my friend throughout the 
coming year and all the years that follow. I 
like to make new friends. You can help me to 
make new friends 


1. By taking me to school and introducing 
me to your teacher and your classmates. 
With my art projects, my directions for 
handicrafts, my poems and stories for the 
reading hour, I am a real pleasure and help 
in the classroom. 


2. By sharing me with a shut-in friend; for 
I can entertain him and give him many 
happy things to think about while he is out 
of school. 


3. By sending me as a birthday gift. Every 
month when I am left at your friend's door, I 
can make his birthday come again and his 
heart beat anew with thanks for your gift. 


I am counting on you! If each of you will 
try to make at least one new friend for me in 
1949, I need not tell you how happy I shall 


’ be. And now again, boys and girls, “Happy 


New Year to you, one and all!” 


Your faithful friend, 
WEE WISDOM 


On page 30 of this copy you will find a WEE WISDOM gift blank. Use it now to bring 
a whole year of happiness to some boy or girl and make a new friend for WEE WISDOM. 


A 12-month subscription, $2. 


917 TRACY AVENUE 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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